As this disease is merely a phase of brown rot in which the skin turns
black under certain conditions, and in order to avoid confusion with the
American Black Rot of apples, it seems preferable to refer to it as " Black
Apple " rather than as " Black Rot."

The disease of apples generally known in America as "Black Rot" is
caused by a totally different fungus, Physalospora obtusa (Schw.) Cooke,
though Sclerotinia fmcticola, the common brown rot fungus of North
America, may also produce black apples similar to those infected with
S. jructigena.

CORE ROT. Dowson (1925 ; 1926) described a core rot and premature
fall of the fruit of certain varieties that ripen early and have soft mealy
flesh, particularly White Transparent, but also, to a less degree, Domino,
Langley Pippin and Duchess of Oldenburg. On most of the affected fruit
there was a small brown pajtch about half an inch in diameter at one end.
When cut open, these apples were found to be rotten at the core, and the
same -type of core rot was also seen in some apples that had no external
sign of rot. Apples that were yellower and Apparently riper than the rest
while still on the tree were found to be affected with core rot. The pips
of the affected apples were fully formed, but nearly all of them were soft
and rotten. The dark brown, soft, rotten tissues contrasted sharply with
the sound white parts.

CONTROL. It is evident that apple brown rot remains a serious and complex
problem, and its various aspects still merit intensive study with a view to
obtaining more satisfactory control of this disease.

In the early 1940's heavy losses from apple brown rot in Essex orchards
led to observations on the underlying causes. The sources of infection were
(1) mummified fruits overwintering on the trees, (2) infected fruits of the
previous year's crop dropped and overwintered on the ground under the trees,
(3) branches and fruiting spurs infected during the previous season and
allowed to remain on the trees. Injuries, as courts of infection, caused by
insect larvae, wasps and birds were noticeable. The growers were chiefly
concerned with their losses in Cox's Orange Pippin, but infection was also
severe on the varieties James Grieve and Laxton's Superb which served as
pollinators for the Cox's, and also as sources of infection for that variety
(Wormald & Moore, 1945).

General recommendations for the control of these fruit rots based on
the observations mentioned above include:

The removal and destruction of all oveor-wintered sources of infection by
early spring, e.g. mummified fruits, and infected spurs and branches, are
essential operations.

Throwing all rotten fruits into the alley-ways, and not under the trees, is
advisable so that they can be ploughed or disced in and thus rendered
harmless.

Routine measures for the control of apple scab, sawfly and codling moth.

Wasps' nests in the neighbourhood of fruit trees should be sought out and
destroyed.

Where birds are a nuisance by pecking the fruit some method of bird-
scaring should be adopted.

Similar measures, where appropriate, for the control of brown rot should
be applied to plum trees interplanted with the apples or growing near them,
particularly with regard to the removal of mummified fruit a^tear a bumper
crop.
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